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of tbe Quakers proved them to possess the essentials of rebgion. But he 
gives a more convincing proof of the cardinal’s want of firmness. 
Rarely or never had he conferred any benefice on the most deserving 
parish priests, although he constantly expressed his intention of so doing, 
for he found it impossible to resist the importunity of his acquaintances, 
and the influence of his well-bom vicara-general, who grudged the 
smallest prebend to a plebeian;—smother indication, if further proof 
were needed, how completely during the years immediately before the 
Revolution preferment in the church had become the monopoly of the 
privileged classes. Little that is new can be learnt from this volume about 
the condition of the French fugitives in Germany and England. Their 
lingering optimism, the obstinacy with which, despite all adverse circum¬ 
stances, they clung to their old life—a constancy surely not contemp¬ 
tible, for fidelity to an ideal, even the most frivolous, deserves respect 
when unshaken by tho crash of a falling world—their inability to under¬ 
stand the nature and causes of the great convulsion of which they were 
the victims, their jealousies, follies and affectations, their sufferings and 
their endurance have been often described. We are glad, therefore, that 
our author devotes most of his space to the description of the foreign 
manners and men with whom h9 became acquainted in the course of his 
wanderings. P. F. Willebt. 

Mdmoires du Gin&rcU Baron Desvmiois. Avec une Introduction et des 
Notes par Albebt Dofovjkcq. (Paris: Librarie Plon. 1898.) 

Thouqh the flood tide of Napoleonic memoirs has somewhat slackened 
of late, yet even now some valuable records are occasionally forthcoming 
from the families of secondary actors in the great drama. Among these 
the Memoirs above named deserve to hold a place. Bom at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, in the Jura, in the year 1771, Desvernois grew up in the honest 
bourgeois surroundings of a family that had long done service for tho 
monarch. He was present as a fid&ri at the festival of the federation 
in 1791, and hailed with joy the advent of constitutional monarchy as 
decidedly as, in the following year, he deteBted the triumph of the 
Jacobins. In tho meantime he had enlisted in the famous Penthi^vre 
regiment of the royal army, which was in Paris at the crisis of 10 Aug.; 
and one of the strangest and indeed, almost incredible stories in this 
volume describes the arrival of this ardently royalist battalion, at the 
charge, on tho scene of action at the Tuileries, after the doom of the 
monarchy was sealed and the overthrow of the Swiss consummated. No 
explanation is given of this delay in arrival, and, considering the ardour 
with which nous passdmes sur le ventre d'unt centaine de ces enragis 
au dibouchi de la rue Jean-Jacqucs-Bousseau, it is difficult to see 
why their triumphant arrival in the gardens of the Tuileries, a little after 
9 a.m., produced no further result than an animated parley between them 
and some Jacobin National Guards. Why did they not attempt to rescue 
the king from the National Assembly, or to punish the slaughterers of 
the Swiss; and why did their exuberant royalism lead merely to a prompt 
retreat to their barracks ? The story, as here told, lacks credibility, as it 
certainly lacks trustworthy confirmation from other sources. 

Though sickened by the unspeakable obscenities which followed, and 
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threatened by the Septembriseurs, Desvemois succeeded in enlisting in 
the first corps of the Hnssards de la Liberte, and took part in the opera¬ 
tions of 1783 which compelled the enemy to raise the siege of Landau. 
Bat his narrative has little save a personal interest, until in 1796 his 
regiment, now renamed the 7th Hussars, was ordered to join Sohfrer’s 
army on the Italian riviera, just before Bonaparte assumed the command. 
The incidents of that stirring time seem to have coloured his narrative, 
(or he ascribes to Bonaparte the famous allocution, Soldats ! vous ttcs 
mu, Ac., which certainly represented the general’s thoughts and possibly 
some detached phrases, but was never really spoken or read to the troops. 
Still we must in fairness add that the editor, with his usual care, warns 
us that this passage is inexacte. Passing on, with scarcely a reference 
to the series of battles in the Apennines, Desvemois describes in greater 
detail the fight at Fombio, north of Piacenza, where Liptay, with 5,000 
Austrians, sought to stop the northward movement of the French and to 
keep intact the straggling line of communications between the Ticino and 
the Adda. Unsupported by his chief, Beaulieu, whose dispositions were 
at this time slack and tardy, Liptay was finally forced to evacuate Fombio 
and retire towards Pizzighetone. But in these pages there is no recog¬ 
nition of the tactical difficulties to which Liptay succumbed. We only 
read of the prodigies of valour of the 7th Hussars in the pursuit of a 
beaten foe, when Desvemois had the joy of capturing two battalions. 
This is the chief and perhaps necessary defect of memoir-writers: they 
give us details only; they describe fights and skirmishes, but not war; 
and those who rely on memoirs such as the present can never under¬ 
stand the course of a campaign. The reward which Desvemois reaped 
for his gallantry at Fombio was soon to come. Ho was pickod out as the 
officer fittest to discover the ford over the river Adda abovo Lodi; and 
his daring, while under fire, led to the discovery of a practicable crossing 
that certainly unsteadied the Austrian defence to the rear of the famous 
bridge. It is to his credit that he does not speak of having to fight the 
Austrian army at Lodi, but observes, with more accuracy than is gene¬ 
rally found in French narratives, that Vennemi se repliaapris Vcnlivcment 
du pont rnr Le grot de Varmle auirichienne en retraite vers Razolo et 
Mantoue. After a daring dash into Cremona Desvemois had the mis¬ 
fortune to be taken prisoner near Mantua, and, when Bet free on parole, 
took no active part in the great campaign. During these events 
Desvemois ’h political sentiments had swayed to and fro. Outside Cremona 
he had given the order to charge with the words Vive la R&publique ! Ju 
galop ! Inside its walls he wept as he kissed the miniature portrait of Louis 
XVI on a snuffbox held out to him by an imigri ; and yet on 14 July 1797 
he signs, and encourages his troops to sign, a protest against the Clichy 
Club and the royalist reactionaries at Paris. Such impressionable men 
may be the pride of an army; they certainly are the peril of a government. 

Desvemois took part in the Egyptian expedition: he sailed from 
Civita Vecchia, and joined in the so-called assault on Valetta ; incidentally 
he ascribes to Bonaparte the remark as to their being fortunate to find 
people inside to let them in ; it is usually credited to Caffarelli, and, 
I think, with more reason, it being oontrary to the ohief s habit to 
underrate any of his successes. One who reads between the lines of the 
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present narrative will see the part played by money in the surrender of 
that fortress. Arriving off Alexandria, our author wrongly notes that 
Nelson had touched there twenty days previously ; it was only three days 
before. In his description of the desert march Desvemois gives a full 
account of the spirited protest of General Mireur against tho whole 
expedition, on the ground that Italy and Sicily ought first to have been 
conquered before so distant an enterprise was undertaken. That done, 
France might safely have attempted the conquest of Egypt and Syria, as 
a preliminary to further efforts against India. Without a word in reply 
Bonaparte broke up the council; and Mireur, knowing that his career 
was ruined, rode off into the desert and blew his brains out. The editor 
gives reasons for accepting this statement rather than the official 
version, which ascribed Mireur’s death to the Bedouins. Desvemois’s 
account of the battle of the Pyramids adds little to our knowledge : he 
numbers the enemy at 60,000—a gross exaggeration. He naturally 
shared the belief of other officers that the French conquest was liked by 
the Egyptians, and asserts that they were so charmed with the presence 
' of Bonaparte at the festival of the Nile as to declare him to be the envoy 
of the Prophet. The editor disposes of this by quoting the Arab version 
of these events, whence it appears that the people were cursing the 
infidels and praying for their destruction. Of the same value is Desver- 
nois’s statement on p. 148 about Bonaparte’s Indian schemes: G’itait 
cette grande expidition qu'il meditait, en sc criant des intelligences parmi 
le* principaux souvtrains de Vlndoustan, cn faisant transporter d Sues;, d 
dot de chamcaux, des frigates d&montics ct des bdtiments de transport 
pour 20,000 homines. It shows how wild was the talk that went on at 
headquarters, and how untrustworthy was our author’s judgment on 
things that ho did not actually witness. His own plan for the invasion 
of India reveals the shallowness of his capacity for strategy. His valour 
as a fighter was, however, always recognised, and by no one more gene¬ 
rously than by Desaix in Upper Egypt. 

The El Arish convention is discussed with the usual French bias, as 
being a plot concerted between tho British Government, Sir S. Smith, 
and Admiral Keith; and on this point tho editor, M. Dufourcq, gives 
none of the needed corrections. The probability that so ambitious and 
headstrong an officer as Sir 8. Smith was exceeding his instructions is 
not even hinted at; nor is any reference made to the British admiralty 
documents, which prove that long bofore the close of 1799 our govern¬ 
ment had decided to impose stringent terms, and that neither the authori¬ 
ties at Whitehall nor Admiral Keith knew of Sir 8. Smith’s pourparlers. 
It is time that the British case on the El Arish question was fully 
stated. A vast mass of papers from Sir S. Smith named on this subject 
still awaits publication by the Navy Records 8ociety, and until that is 
done the charge of perfidy cannot be wholly and authoritatively refuted. 

Omitting the last scenes of the Egyptian campaign, which, as M. 
Dufourcq assures us, were taken by Desvemois from Reynier’s narrative, 
we pass on to his account of the Napoleonic rigime in Italy. Incident¬ 
ally Desvemois throws light on the occupation of Naples, the siege of 
Gafita, and the battle of Maida, and does full justice to the efforts of 
General Stuart to stop the ferocities of the Calabrese peasantry. A 
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letter written by Colonel Hudson Lowe from Capri on 6 Aug. 1806— 
a copy of which has been communicated by his daughter to thewriter 
of this review—proves, however, that from the outset the British leaders 
at and after Maida endeavoured to repress outrage by offering rewards for 
every French prisoner brought in unmaimed to the British headquarters: 
some 8,000 were thus brought in by the peasants. 

Appointed to be chief aide-de-camp of Mathieu Dumas, the minister 
of war, Desvemois now did much to check the abuses; and after 
a palace intrigue had substituted Salicetti for Count Dumas he re¬ 
ceived the command of the coast of Amalfi in June 1807. From the 
harassing task of brigand-hunting Desvemois was recalled northwards 
in 1809 to cope with a worthier foe, Hofer, whom he at first curiously 
describes as un aubergistc d'Innsbruck. When the Neapolitan cavalry 
reached Tyrol the back of the revolt had already been broken, but 
Desvemois dared the rocks and the bullets of the mountaineers in a 
spirited onset which regained Moran for Napoleon's forces. After the 
subjection of Tyrol he proceeded to Catalonia, where ho served with his 
regiment under that most incompetent and unpopular general Prince 
Pignatelli-Strongoli, who was soon to be disgraced by Macdonald. But 
Desvemois has few good words for this marshal, whose neglect to support 
his brave chasseurs in a brisk affray at Cervera was generally condemned. 

Returning to Naples in April 1811, he received a baronetcy at the 
hands of Murat, witnessed the discords aroused by Napoleonic intrigues 
at that court, and in his Calabrese command repelled English attacks, 
which, as the editor shows (p. 489), were not uncommon. The relations 
between Napoloon and Murat are fairly discussed, though Desvemois 
considered tho ‘ brutal ’ provocations of the emperor to be no sufficient 
cause for the desertion of the king in January 1814. Retiring for a 
time, and detained at Monteleone, he yet resumed his command under 
Murat, and shared in the vicissitudes that followed. The editor, in a 
valuable note, adds a letter of Lord W. Bentinck, dated Messina, 19 Nov. 
1818, urging the Calabrese to revolt on behalf of Italian independence, 
but really, of course, on behalf of Ferdinand I. No light is thrown on the 
strange proceedings of Bentinck in the Legations, or on the dispersion of 
Murat’s forces in May 1815. For this and other topics wo must await 
the publication of the Murat correspondence, promised by Baron 
Lumbroso for this year, and the voluminous ‘ Vie de Murat ’ at which the 
same ardent student of Napoleonic Italy is now working. After holding 
out creditably in Calabria Desvemois signed with the commander of the 
Anglo-Sicilian forces the capitulation of Campo (28 May 1815). Tho 
memoirs close with a recital of the Tcrreur blanche in Provence, to which 
both Murat and his faithful general nearly fell victims. After the battles 
of the Pyramids and of Aboukir Desvemois saw no engagement of tho 
first importance, and his bad fortune cooped him up in Calabria, Tyrol, 
and Catalonia in the stirring years 1807-15. He had neither the good 
luck of Marbot nor his incomparable verve in recital; his souvenirs in 
many respects resemble those of Thiobault, another dashing and un¬ 
lucky officer. The present volume gains greatly in value from the 
careful and scholarly notes of the editor, M. Dufourcq ; and there is an 
index.. The misprints, however, are numerous. J. Holland Rose. 
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